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tie Editor 


By Lesiim M. Brake 
_University of Wichita 


You will note from President Earl 
Hoover's message that the theme of 
the Annual Spring Mecting is to be 
“more and better speech for Kan- 
sas.” That theme should be the con- 
stant aim of the Kansas Sprecn 
Journat. On page 12 of this issue 
you will find a form for the report- 
ing of news items. Remember that 
your fellow teacher is not only in- 
terested in what is happening at 
your school, but many times the 


£ 


news items will provide helpful hints 
for him. ‘Vo be successful, a speed 
teacher must be resourceful. Repoit 
the results of your experiments, you; 
successful teaching techniques, ‘and 
share your experiences with you 
colleagues. Then we shall have 
“more and better speech in Kan. 
sas. 

Please remember that the dead- 
line for copy in the March-April 
issue of the JouRNAL is March 22. 


Jonathan Swift en Reasoned Discourse 


By Roy F. Hupson 
University of Wichita 


Each semester instructors of pub- 
lic address return to classes fired 
with renewed ambition to help pub- 
lic speaking students appreciate and 
achieve sound, reasoned discourse. 
New methods are often tested in an 
effort to combat slipshod thinking. 
lazy habits of research and organiza- 
tion, and excessive reliance on emo- 
tional appeals. Both an incentive for 
the teacher to persevere in the cause 
of sound reasoned discourse and 
challenging reading for the ptpil 
may be found in the rhetorical ad- 
vice of Jonathan Swift. Swift claims 
a degree of popularity among many 
students and his provocative and in- 
structive remarks on the supremacy 
of reason in discourse should find a 
ready hearing. 

Swift is better remembered for his 
skill in narrative and satire than for 
his oratorical prowess and his rhetor- 
ical advice. One needs only to be 
reminded that Swift was ordained in 
1694 and served as prebend of Kil- 
root and as Dean of St. Patricks to 
realize the opportunity Swift had to 
develop his own pulpit eloquence 
and a theory of homiletics. His expe- 
riences while eneaged in ministerial 


duties unfortunately did not. stimu- 
late him to compose a rhetoric, but 


“provocative bits of rhetorical advice 


can be found scattered throughout 
his writings, especially in his “Lette: 
to a Young Clergyman.” Many of 
these remarks are in Swift's best sa- 
tirical style and many contain pro- 
found and controversial observations 

The substitution of glibness fo: 
adequate preparation of content 
which some public address students 
attempt meets with a clever rebuke 
by Swift in his “Thoughts on Varn- 
ous Subjects.” 

The common fluency of speech in 
many men and most women is owing 
to a scarcity of matter and a scarcity 
of words. Whoever is a master of lan- 
guage and has a mind full of ideas will 
hesitate in the choice of both. 

In “A ‘Tritical Essay on the Mind 
Swift offers this advice to the glib 
speaker: 

Not to detract from the just praises 
that belong to oratory, a speaker ought 
to consider that nature which gave vs 
two eyes to see, two ears to hear, has 
given us but one tongue to speak. 

Whether we agree with Swift o! 
not on the reason for fluency im con 
versation, his retort is worthy © 


(Continued on page 12) 
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By Ear.‘ Hoover 
Kansas State College 


Greetings. At the fall 
meeting in Salina, your Board of 
Directors enthusiastically endorsed a 
program of action for the Kansas 
Speech Association. The general 
tenor of the meeting centered around 
the purpose of “more and_ better 
speech in Kansas.” In_ following 
through with this central purpose, I 
have appointed Mr. Eugene Spang- 
ler of Wichita. University as chair- 
man of the Annual Spring Mecting. 
I have asked him to build the pro- 
gram for that meeting in such a way 
that the Kansas Speech Association 
will be launched upon an active, 
constructive program that will pro- 
duce results. I have been in close 
contact with Mr. Spangler and he 
is setting up a series of projects to 


Plens for Annuc! 


business — be 
Meeting. These projects should re- 
sult in resolutions to be adopted by 
the convention which will provide 
the basis for concrete 
proposed time table for the accom- 
plishment of the specifie actions will 
be determined. 


€, 


reported upon at the Spring 


actions. A 


This, I believe, will be the most 
important meeting that the Kansas 
Speech Association has had for many 
years. 
specch teacher in the State to make 
plans now to attend the Annual 
Spring Meeting in Wichita, April 
24, 
Speech Association’ or not. This is 
your opportunity to help elevate 
speech to its proper role in Kansas. 


May | strongly urge every 


whether he is a member of the 


By Evcene 
Universit of Wichita 


The convention program comumit- 
tee announces the following agenda 
for the Annual Spring Meeting to 
be held at the University of Wich- 
ita, April 24. This agenda is de- 
signed to fulfill President Hoover's 


charge to make this meeting a sig- 3: 


nificant one by launching projects 
which provide “more speech and 
better speech for the State of Kan- 


” 


sas.” The program will provide an 4. 


opportunity for everyone in attend- 
ance to help set up a program, and 
a timetable, of specific action to be 


taken. Also, it will provide an oppor- . 


tunity for each member of the As- 
Sociation to work in an area of vital 
mterest to him. 


Ihe morning session will be de- 6. 


voted to reports that will be pre- 
Sented as indicated below: 
1. What the colleges and univer- 


sities can do to improve speech 7. 


in the Kansas high schools 


2. 


Kim Giffin and William Con- 
boy, University of Kansas. 
Needed changes in regulations 
governing debate tournaments 
William Brooks, Haven High 
School. 

Regulations governing — partici- 
pation in play contests and play 
selection ~~ Ruth McCormick, 
Wichita High School North. 
The operation and program- 
ming of speech institutes Wil- 
liam Reynolds, Winfield High 
School. 

What can the individual teache: 
do to improve the “Speech Sit- 
uation” in Kansas- Norma Wil- 
liams, Liberal High School. 
What should be done about 
speech correction in the high 
schools Martin Palmer, Insti- 
tute of Logopedics, Wichita. 
What the high school adminis- 
trator wants in his speech pro- 
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a report on a thew 
George Goodrich, University of 
Wichita. 

8. The speech teacher examines the 
speech program; a report on a 
new survey David Flemming. 
University of Wichita. 

9. How the Speech Association can 
best cooperate with high school 
administrators in expanding the 
speech program Russell Windes 
Blake. 

10. A plan for contact and coopera- 
tion with officials of state agen- 
cies and other professional or- 
ganizations to best implement 
actions of the Speech Associa- 
tion-—-Forrest L. Whan, Kansas 
State College, Manhattan. 

The afternoon session will open 
with a business meeting which will 
include the election of officers. The 
latter part of the afternoon mecting 
will be used for the formulation of 
resolutions the convention needs to 
adopt for the impleinentation of the 
projects that have been presented. 
Committees will be appointed for 
the purpose of taking vigerous ac- 
tion on these resolutions as indicated 
by Mr. Hoover’s comments on page 
5: this will enable the association 
to really “get going” on maiters that 
need immediate attention. 

The committee in charge of the 
1954 convention is composed of Eu- 
gene Spangler, Chairman, Uni- 
versity of Wichita; Sherla Lee 
Fisher, Wichita High School East; 


Ruth McCormick, Wichita High 


School North; Martin Palmer, Insti- 
tute of Logopedics; William Brooks, 
Haven High School; and William 
Reynolds, Winfield High School. 


Meeting Schedule 


The Journat will publish a com- 
plete convention schedule the 
next issue; however, you are now 
urged to make your plans to attend. 
If you need any further information 
concerning the meeting, do not hes- 
itate to write Mr. Spangler. 


Board Mecting 


There will be an executive board 


mecting of the Speech Assoc lation 


April 25 at 7 pan. This mecting yj} 
be held in the Commons Lounge 4, 
the University of Wichita campus 
All board members and othe ofl. 
cers of the Association are urged to 
attend. The program committee wi}! 
meet with the board at this time. 


Luncheon 


Following the morning session, 
there will be a luncheon in the Pine 
Room of the University of Wichita 
Commons Building at which the fea- 
tured speaker will appear. His topic 
will concern speech correction in the 
high schools. 


A New Study 

All teachers in Kansas who con- 
duct courses or direct any ‘extra- 
curricular activities in the field of 
speech or drama are asked to help 
the Speech Association by prompt) 
responding to the letter and ques- 
tionnaire now being sent out. Georg: 
Goodrich and David Flemming of 
the speech staff of the University of 
Wichita have prepared brief 
questionnaires which are being sub- 
mitted to speech teachers and high 
school principals in the State. These 
questionnaires are designed to elicit 
information concerning the present 
status of speech activities in Kansas 
and to determine needed improve- 
ments desired by the teachers and 
administrators. 


An Invitation 

The University of Wichita Thea- 
tre and the Wichita Community 
Theatre are presenting as their final 
production of the season, Bernard 
Shaw’s **‘Misalliance,”’ Thursday. 
Friday and Saturday, April 22, 25 
and 24. Everyone coming to the 
convention is invited to attend any 
of these performances as a guest of 
the University of Wichita Theatre. 
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By Joun L. Ronson 
Kansas State Colleze 


Communal reading has been clas- 
sified variously as “choral reading,” 
“group reading.” and “harmonic 
reading.” It is an interpretation 
form which was developed to utilize 
a large group of male and female 
voices (usually from fifteen to thirty) 
for the presentation of selections 
from literature, prose poctry. 
The vocal group is organized, 
trained, and conducted in perform- 
ance by a director, usually a teacher. 
Passages of the selection are indi- 
cated to the group by the director 
for reading as follows: 

1. All voices speaking in unison. 

2. “Dark” voices (low optimum pitch ) 

speaking. 

3. “Light” voices (high optimum 

pitch) speaking. 

4. Interpolated single voice. 

As an example of how the selec- 
tion is adapted for reading by the 
group, the following excerpt from 
The People, Yes, by Carl Sandburg, 
is arranged below as it pre- 
sented together with other portions 
of the poem by members of the 
Kansas State Communal Reading 
Group: 

All voices: Always the storm of prop- 

aganda blows... 

First voice: Buy a paper 

Second voice: Read a book 

Third voice: Start the radio 

All voices: Listen in the railway car, 

in the bus... 

First voice: Go to church 

Second voice: To a movie 

Third voice: To a saloon 

All voices: And always the breezes of 

propaganda are blowing . . . 

Light voices: Believe this 

Dark voices: Believe that 

Light voices: Buy this 

Dark voices: Buy that... 

Communal reading may be con- 
sidered as primarily characterized by 
the relatively large number of peo- 
ple whose voices are integrated in 
the creative interpretation project. 

How desirable and practicable is 
a project of this kind, viewed as an 


educational speech technique for the 
study of interpretation of literature? 
Does the communal reading expe- 
rience provide certain social and in- 
structional values which may not be 
gained by the student who interprets 
“alone?” 

The student may benefit as fol- 
lows: 


1. If “below average” in speech abil- 
ity he can participate with a min- 
imum of conspicuousness, which 
should reduce the degree of emo- 
tional stress. He can learn by as- 
sociation with superior speech stu- 
dents, using them for models. He 
is provided with another approach 
to speech improvement. 

2. If “average” in speech ability, he 
ean learn from those who = are 
“above average” and be motivated 
to attain their proficiency. 

3. If “above average” in speech abil- 
ity, he can explore this unusual and 
stimulating interpretation form, 
gain added experience through 
reading of “solo” parts of the se- 
lection, and gain prestige as a 
speech model leader for the others. 

{. All participants can gain an_ in- 
creased appreciation of what con- 
stitutes good voice and diction, 
with special attention to articula- 
tion and vocal tone, under the 
tutelage of their director. 

5. All participants can enjoy an aes- 
thetic experience in the apprecia- 
tion of works of literature. In the 
process of preparation, the group 
will discuss the selections, analyz> 
their meaning, and perhaps reach 
a clearer understanding than each 
would reach alone. 

6. All participants are placed in a sit- 
uation in which social adaptation 
to others is necessary. The expe- 
rience of cooperating in the solving 
of group problems and the sharing 
in a sense of mutual responsibility 
provides positive developmental 
experience, 

The communal reading form not 
only has value for the student, but 
has practical uses for the teacher of 
interpretation, which are as follows: 

1. To secure variety in classroom pro- 
cedure. The introduction of the 
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‘communal reading form and as- 
signment Of a group project may 
be planned to parallel the study of 
interpretation of prose and poctry, 
and be introduced to contrast with 
other interpretation forms of pres- 
entation. 

2. As a “warm up” project to enabl 
beginning students to eet ac- 
quainted and make the classroom 
adjustments. Perhaps less self-con 
sciousness would be experienced by 
the beginning student if he were 
allowed to read aloud with others 
in a group project instead of read- 
ing alone. 

3. As an advanced project for public 
presentation. This makes possible 
a display of interpretation ability 
among the students, affords unus- 
ual entertainment for the specta- 
tors, and motivates potential in- 
terpretation students. 

If the teacher of interpretation 
should decide to undertake the com- 
munal reading medium in his school, 
his problems might be divided into 
two categories: 

1. The gathering, rehearsing, 

maintenance of the group. 

2. The selecting and arranging of 
reading material. 

The group might 
from these sources: 

1. Classes in interpretation, perhaps 
offering some credit for participa- 
thon. 

2. Other speech courses, students who 
are curious regarding interpreta- 
tion as a study. 

3. The school as a whole, those stu- 
dents who wish to participate in a 
constructive extra-curricular activ- 
ity. 

Once the group has gathered, re- 
hearsals will be conducted by the 
director, who will work to obtain 
the following values: 

1. Complete understanding 

lection. 

2. Care in the production of conso- 
nant and vowel sounds. This will 
be necessary for fundamental audi- 
bility. The group, at first, will ten 
to slur. 

3. As much variety of vocal pitch, 
quality, volume, duration, and rate 
as possible. The group, at the be- 
ginning, may produce a monoto- 
nous chant, which must be dealt 
with as soon as possible. 

The director can usually maintain 

interest in the project by: 


and 


be gathered 


of the se- 


1. Choice of stimulating material for 
reading aloud. 


the 


Stressing 
group. 
3. Building up morale and develop 

a “team spirit.” 

4. Securing publicity regarding 
group’s activities to impart a feel. 
ing of pride. 

In regard to the selection of thy 
material, what criteria should thy 
teacher apply to evaluate selection, 
from literature for use in this spe- 
cific medium? For example, if thy 
teacher's search had brought him to 
The People, Yes, by Carl Sandburg. 
as a possibility for use by the group, 
what questions should be raised, and 
how might he answer them? 

1. Is the selection worthwhile? Yes, 
because The People, Yes, reflects 
the thoughts, hopes, and dreams of 
many generations of middle west- 
ern Americans, is rich in folklon 
and humor, particularly for th 
people of the state of Kansas. Fo: 
example, the following is given as 
an excerpt from this collection of 
poems, as arranged for production 
at Kansas State College. 

First voice: Who was that early sod 
buster in Kansas? He leaned at 
the gatepost and studied the hori 
zon and figured what corn might 
do next year and tried to calculat: 
why God ever made the grasshop 
per and why two days of hot wind 
smothered the life out of a stand of 
wheat . . . Drove up newcomers in 
a covert d wacon. 

Dark voices: What kind of folks liv: 
around here? 

First voice: What kind of folks was 
there in the country you come 
from? 

Dark voices: Well, they was mostly a 
lowdown, lyin’, thievin’, gossiping, 
backbiting lot of people. 

First voice: Well, I guess, stranger, 
that’s about the kind of folks you'll 
find around here. Then another 
wagonload of newcomers drove up 

Light voices: What kind of folks live 
around here? 

First voice: What kind of folks was 
there in the country you come 
from? 

Light voices: Well, they was mostly 4 
decent, hardworking, law abidin, 
friendly lot of people. 

First voice: Well, I guess, stranger, 
that’s about the kind of folks you'll 
find around here. 


social values foy th: 


(Continued on page 12) 
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An Interpretation Kecital was pre- 
sented by the Kansas State Com- 
munal Reading Group in Manhat- 
tan on December 7. The program 
included the following: 


I 
“The Spoon River Anthology,” by 
Edgar Lee Masters, including the 
introduction and seven monologues 
staged. 
II 
Two dramatic readings — “No, 
Thank You,” and “The Nose Cy- 
rano,” Rostand. 
Tl 
Two dramatic readings — “Dis- 
couragement and Renewal of Faith” 
and “George Washington in Valley 
Forge” by Maxwell Anderson. 


IV 

A dramatic monologue 
from The Cloud and the Visitors by 
Henry Kuttner. 

Vv 

“The People, Yes,” a cutting, Carl 
Sandburg, presented by the Com- 
munal Reading Group. 


For the first time the University 
of Wichita has joined the prelim- 
inaries of the Alcohol Oratorical 
Contest. This is the seventh year 
that the contest has been held. It is 
og to all Kansas College students. 

e University of Wichita prelim- 
inaries were held at the Business Ad- 
ministration Auditorium on Febru- 
ary 12. Announcement of the con- 
test was made to all University of 
Wichita and Friends University 
students. Six students competed for 
the $25 prize money. The winner 
will join the other preliminary win- 
ners throughout the state at the fi- 
nals at Sterling, Kansas, on March 
3 and compete for the $75 grand 
prize. 

The Wichita contest was sup- 
ported by the local W.C.T.U., the 
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EECH NEWS 
Council of Churches, and Alcoholic, 
Anonymous. 

The W.K.E.A. League, consisti:, 
of Tribune, Leoti, Scott City, Dig),. 
ton, Ness City, Jetmore, and |... 
Crosse, has established the followin, 
schedule for league competition: 

Thursday, February 25--One-Ac, 
Plays at Jetmore. 

Monday, March 15—-Speech Con. 
test at Ness City. 

By action of the League coaches, 
radio drama has been dropped from 
the as there is no follow- 
up in District and State Con- 
tests. 


JOIN THE 
KANSAS SPEECH 
ASSOCIATION 


Costume Rental 
For Plays Minstrels 
Masquerade Balls 
Make-up 
Santa Suits 
Tuxedos Women's Formals 
Bridal Dresses 


KANSAS CITY 
COSTUME CO. 


1409 Walnut HArrison 3167 
Kansas City, Missouri 
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WEBCOR tape recorder 
The 2010 contains TWO powerful, 
precision built 4 pole motors and TWO 
high-fidelity recording heads. This 
means brilliant high-fidelity recording 
at absolutely accurate speeds: One 
simple control lets you record, play 
back, erase or reverse with just a sim- 
ple twist of the knob. Play up te two 
2010 hours on one inexpensive ree! of tape. 
Records at either 7% or 3% inches 
per second. Takes both 5 inch and 7 inch reels. A magic re- 
cording eye level provides professional quality recordings the 
very first time. Added features include automatic stops, output 
selector switch and sensitive tone and volume controls. 


WEBCOR “Maestro” fonograf 


The Webcor “Maestro” is a sturdy, 
non-automatic portable, offering su- 
perior tone quality through its bass re- 
flex type cabinet. This versatile Fono- 
graf is perfect for schools, churches, 
clubs, as well as for music in the home. 
The ‘‘Maestro"’ contains all the fea- 
tures found in the Webcor “Holiday."’ 
Such important devices as the Balanced 
Tone Arm, Electrostatically Flocked 
turntable and Spring Mounting make. 
the “Maestro” a professional Fonograf at a price surprisingly 
low. The “Maestro” plays all three speeds and takes ail sizes 
of records. 
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SCHOOL AND PARK SUPPLY CO., INC. 
1650 South Broadway 
Wichita, Kansas 


LEFFINGWELL’S AUDIO-VISUAL SERVICE, INC. 
210 South Santa Fe 
Salina, Kansas 


MOSSER-WOLF, INC. 
1107 Massachusetts 
Lawrence, Kansas 
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To: Managing Editor, Kansas Speech Journal 
Please include the following news item in the next issue of the 


KANSAS SPEECH JOURNAL 


(Mail to: Leslie M. Blake, University of Wichita, Wichita, Kansas) 


Contributor 


(Continued from page 8) 


2. Is the selection adaptable for grou 
reading? Yes, it affords a weal 
of opportunities for voice combina- 
tions. The effect produced is that 
of many people in America lifting 
up their voices above a crowd to 
be heard, singly and in unison. 

3. Does the selection provide oppor- 
tunities for special stage effects? 
Yes, just as in John Brown’s Body, 
by Stephen Vincent Benet, there 
are rhythms, such as marching, 
which can be produced by moving 
the feet while seated. There are 
during which whistles, 

dclapping, and imitations of 
wind, gunfire, and guitars (used, if 
at all, with discrimination) may 
serve to add novelty and highlight 
the stage presentation. 


The director may arrange his ma- 
terial for the voices of the group in 
advance. His arrangement is then 
tested with the group, and better 
vocal combinations substituted for 
those which prove ineffective. 


The pu of this article has 
been to review the several values to 
be derived from a communal read- 
ing project and to offer suggestions 
for guidance in the creation of such 
a group. Why communal reading? 
When communal reading succeeds, 
the result is rewarding both for the 
— group and the audience. 

he work itself which precedes the 
“finished product” is stimulating and 
instructive. Why communal read- 
ing? Well, why not? 


(Continued from page 4) 
passing notice. Swift's strong convic- 
tions on the place of reason in argu- 
mentation give a more serious tone 
to his remarks on this subject and 
lead him to make biting condemna- 
tions of the passions. In “A Letter 
to a Young Clergyman” Swift states, 
“Reason should be supreme. When 
it is overthrown by folly, vaporous 
enthusiasms arise from the lower 
faculties in religion, morals, and lit- 
erature.” To Swift reason was a cre- 
ative faculty of the mind, the con- 
tinuous use of which aided man in 
combatting folly. Common sense, de- 
fined by Swift as reason applied to 
homely things, was the possession of 


all men and was capable of being 


utilized by them. Therefore society 
at large could be trusted to keep the 
state upon a true course. It was the 
cunning individual who would per- 
vert the common sense and govern 
man for his own interests that needed 
to be watched. Demagogues gained 
their goals not by reason, but by the 
perversion of reason through emo- 
tional appeals. This led Swift to re- 
mark that, 

Some men admire republics because 
orators flourish there most and are the 
greatest enemies of tyranny; but my 
opinion is that one tyrant is better 
than a hundred. Besides, these orators 
inflame the people whose anger 'S 
really but a short madness. (“A Tritical 
Essay on the Mind.”) 5 

Swift's strong distrust of emotional 
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appeals is seen in his statement in “A 
Letter to a Young Clergyman” that 
“a plain convincing reason edifies 
and operates on the minds of the 
hearers much more than moving 
their passions.” Swift firmly believed 
this. For him a general sense of man- 
kind was a sufficient guide in all 


. matters. Speculations which tended 


to penetrate areas not mapped out 
by general sense led to error. Indul- 
gence in intellectual subtleties was 
the position of the fool. The mark of 
wisdom was the firm application to 
man and society of the universal 
truths revealed by reason. 


I do not see how the talent of mov- 
ing the passions can be of any great 
use toward directing Christian men in 
the conduct of their lives, at least in 
these northern climates where I am 
confident the strongest eloquence of 
that kind will leave few impressions 
upon any of our spirits deep enough 
to last till next morning or rather to 
the next meal. (“A Letter to a Young 
Clergyman.” ) 


Here, then, is the place that Swift 


assigned to the emotions in argumen- 
tation. According to him, emotional 
appeals have the immediate effect of 
clouding man’s faculty of reason, 
thereby leaving him open to the at- 
tacks of folly. Emotional appeals are 
the tools of demagogues. Fortunately 
for society, they have no lasting 
power. Let the speaker rant and rave 
as much as he will, a good dinner 
will efface the effects of such emo- 
tional speaking. 

While much of Swift's rhetorical 
advice reflects seventeenth century 
rationalism as applied by Swift to 
English pulpit oratory, one bit of 
advice, found in “A Letter to a 


-Young Clergyman,” is timeless in its 


applicability to all public address 
students. 


If arguments be strong offer them in 
as moving a manner as the nature of 
the subject admits, wherein reason and 
good advice are your safest guides, but 
beware of letting the pathetic swallow 
up the rational. Passion should never 
prevail over reason. 
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